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Vitalist." In this he is like Lotze who, in spite of his rejection of vegetative Vitalism, attributed all possible functions to the " soul " without seeing that they, too, were expressions of Vitalism.
In 1890 F. Ehrhardt published Mechanismus und Teleologie, a work written, as was usual in the days of the older Vitalism, for the express purpose of proving the logical possibility of a vitalistic conception of life, and emphasising the essential need of its acceptance. The mechanistic theory, which fails in many branches of physics and chemistry is, according to Ehrhardt, far less comprehensive than the causal theory. Teleology is not the antithesis of causality, but subordinate to it. It is, of course, inadmissible to consider " final causes " as implying that an object or end is capable of having effect. No event that has not yet taken place can possibly act. But results are caused by the keeping of the end in view, and it is in this way that the final becomes an efficient cause. These final efficient causes are not in the slightest degree metaphysical, for they derive from organic matter.
This will suffice to show that the method of Ehrhardt's work is of much positive value. The part in which he tries objectively to prove his assertion is weaker, though still worthy of attention. For, if the theory that the will has power to determine action were based solely upon inner experience, and if nutrition and reproduction were to be regarded as expressions of pure vitalistic causality merely because they rest on instinct, it could not have the same weight as when demonstrated by accurate scientific investigation.